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HE other day I asked some sopho- 


il mores what I should write concern- 
mg the orientation of freshmen. One 


oa | irl said, “Why bother? They won't pay 
itt Gny attention to it, anyway.” Another 
el] @aid, “Oh, this assumption college is 
aug? different from high school gives me 

deep-seated pain. Too much atten- 
on I; 


ion is paid to ‘adjustment’ and ‘orienta- 
ell l@fion.’ There is so much talk about the 
ger nnadjusted freshmen that if the kids 

re doing all right they think they 
ler 2 have to develop some tensions and 
“@omplexes to be interesting. There’s 











lways a bunch of advisers and coun- 
elors standing around, hoping to find 
‘problem child’ to work on.” 


ler 2! 
yer 2 
d After teaching in colleges and uni- 
“ersities for forty years, I felt I might 
ine 3fhave some antiquated ideas on the 
Covegubiect of dealing with the “younger 
reneration,” and so, hoping to get 
ome new slants on the question, I 
ssigned to two classes a paper “Ad- 
ice to Freshmen.” Well, as I might 
ave expected, I received the usual 
ound, traditional clichés and _ bro- 
ides: leave your high-school nu- 


On 


»ssaril 


shed #pcrals at home; don’t brag about your 
pur- Bigh-school achievements; don’t try to 
n 10 Be a Betty Coed or Joe College; don’t 


retend to be “sophisticated”; better 
pave the car at home, if you have one; 
on’t try to cultivate the “wheels” but 
Pt them find you; get your lessons 
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BIG Boy 


BIG. Girl 
NOW 


(A Word to Freshmen) 


unostentatiously; select your “activi- 
ties” regardless of pressures and don't 
take on too many; if you have been in- 
terested in religious groups, continue 
even if some blasé sophomores refer 
to them superciliously; don’t believe 
everything some upperclass people say 
about the professors but do your own 
“casing”; don’t overdo the clothes; 
conform to the college rules even if 
your roommate doesn’t; be yourself. 
These are good suggestions but the 
idea of trying to emphasize them has 
bored me. You have heard all of them 
over and over from parents, high- 
school teachers, counselors and college 
friends, who perhaps ignored them. 
Confidentially, I'm getting tired of 
even the terms “orientation” and “ad- 
justment.” Not that I’m not sympa- 
thetic with students who become con- 
fused and lose their way on the 
campus. I do believe, however, that 
the problem of orientation is exag- 
gerated and there is too much coun- 
seling, advising and consulting with 
the result that the new student be- 
comes confused if he takes all this 
activity seriously. The freshman is 
shunted about from Big Brother or 
Big Sister, to dean of men or dean of 
women, faculty enrolling committee, 
faculty advisers, head residents, reli- 
gious advisers, and if he doesn’t get 
off to a good start he is likely to be 
subjected to “special counseling.” 


These remarks may seem on the 
cynical side but I am not cynical about 
young people; I just think that with 
the best intentions many faculties and 
administrations have gone sentimen- 
tally overboard in this matter of 
counseling and advising. I look back 
with respect and affection to my in- 
structors and deans who pretty well 
left me alone and allowed me to make 
my own mistakes. 

As I consider the students who are 
doing well on the campus now, fresh- 
men as well as upperclassmen, they 
seem to be pretty mature. Some of the 
freshmen are more mature than some 
of the juniors or seniors. They realize 
that a college education is expensive, 
more so than ever before; they are not 
here “to get a man” or to keep out of 
the army; they have intellectual in- 
terests and want to learn; they know 
that industry and graduate and profes- 
sional schools are taking the top 
seniors and competition is becoming 
keener all the time; while they know 
that grades don’t mean everything, 
they mean something, that since 
grades are being handed out, they 
might as well get good ones (at least 
the folks will be pleased); they real- 
ize that the respect of their instructors 
is desirable (the professors like to 
write enthusiastic recommendations) ; 
and they know that they can have 
more fun in the campus life if they do 
not have a feeling of guilt over sloven- 
ly and indifferent work. 











The “Flying Saucers” Dramatize 


Our Morale Crisis 


We are faced with objects in the sky 
which seem to be guided by an Intelli- 
gence from without this planet. What is 
to be our response? 


By 


Gerald 
Heard 


T is a doubtful,” said that penetrat- 

ing theologian Dean W. R. Inge, 
formerly of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, “in what form the lower animals 
would conceive of the Principle of 
Good were they capable of such an 
effort. What, alas, we may take as 
certain is the form in which they 
would imagine the Principle of Evil— 
as a white man.” 

Since this is the verdict passed on 
ourselves by one of ourselves, by a 
mind admirably informed and a judg- 
ment extremely acute, what light does 
this true-word (the actual meaning of 
the word “verdict”) throw on us? A 
pretty poor one most of us allow. 

But we make our confession with a 
certain complacency. If it is no use 
weeping over spilt milk, are not tears 
just as wasteful when shed over spilt 
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blood? True, we have exterminated 
many beautiful species just out of our 
wanton wish to kill. But now we have 
in the main reformed. We are cured 
killers. Animals we once butchered, 
we now preserve in zoos unless we 
wish to eat them. Let bygones be by- 
gones. We've now become the kindly 
uncles of creation, keeping our poorer 
relations out of our bounty. And we 
can afford to be generous, for any 
beast who might challenge us is either 
killed or can be shot at sight, should 
it fail to recognize who we are, we the 
self-crowned king of creation whose 
scepter is the automatic rifle. 

That was the picture of our position 
and it seemed fixed for good. Evolu- 
tion, even with all the mutations it 
can muster, is so clumsily slow that 
if any species began to produce cun- 
ning monsters who might challenge 
our absolute authority, we could 
“draw a bead” on the brute before he 
suspected he was covered and so ex- 
tinguish the monstrosity. One thing 
was certain, that outside that fron- 


tierless madhouse called humanity 

need never fear that we would e 
again meet any creature approachi 
our equal, let alone one whose cu 
ning might be superior. 

Few things seem sure in this wo 
where science goes ahead like a sho 
ing star. The value of the dollar m 
come to resemble that of some of t 
South American currencies. Gold 
on the way to becoming a free-for-tl 
taking material for dentists. Inde 
in the kaleidoscope of uncount 
possibilities one thing alone did 
pear settled for good. We had clo 
all the world frontiers. This world v 
entirely ours. Every other creatu 
was either a fugitive from our po 
or must surrender on our terms. 
world was all ours and this world as 
all that mattered. 3a 

So we had a double freedom. 
modern science had not only given 
the weapons to beat down any oth 
form of life that might dare ste 
against us, it had given us also an 
responsible freedom of the mind. 
the Scientific Age, people were a 
of wild animals but they were e 
more afraid of the stars. Scien 
cleared that nonsense out of the 
Astrology that could frighten bre 
men in antiquity was demoted from 
science to a superstition. In its ste 
astronomy was made the respectal 
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science of the stars. It assured man 
he author of this article has been praised as “one of the most that the stars and even the planets 


rilliant and versatile of contemporary minds—a scientist, au- didn’t matter. He could leave them to 
or and spiritual leader.” A former Britisher, he makes his home 


Semen Wenica. Coliternin mathematicians to play about with. 
an , . 


Everything that did matter was here 
on the level under our feet. It was 
under our feet in both senses of the 
term. 





Anp now—naturally we have 
fought against it. No people who care 
for comfort as much as we do, want 
really disturbing news. No scientist 
who is a specialist, and nearly every 
scientist is, wants something turning 
up that isn’t in his subject and vet 
might disturb his research. We may 
understand, therefore, very well why 
the disquieting, anomalous news that 
for the last five years has been per- 
sistently emerging in our newspapers 
—like bubbles of marsh gas coming 
up through a pool—should have been 


anity | -_ : 
uid eva % repressed. But today it is becoming 
— : increasingly hard to deny that there 
na a are things now in the sky for which 
current science has no explanation. 
js wal As we know, the Armed Forces’ 
-a shod “Project Saucer” has been reconsti- 
Ilar ‘ tuted. There is also now a Civilian 
1e of ¢t “tg | 7h Saucer Investigation and it has 
Gold “i ' ro friendly relations with the Air Force. 
-for-th Fé . r. This clearing center of information re- 
Inde¢ j ceives every day a large number of 
1count well-authenticated sightings. I mvself 
did 3 now receive letters from all over the 
id clos world from people who have made 
orld \ accurate observations on the various 
creatu continents. No one can really chal- 
ir pow lenge the cautious conclusion of the 
ms. P article in Life. There are cruising in 
orld : the upper atmosphere vehicles which 
are maneuvered by some intelligent 
lom. power. That power is of an intelli- 
ow gence that if we are to judge it by its 
SS engineering capacity (the only way 
re ‘e have at present) we have to admit 
Iso an pein tig ; 
sind. 7 is, up to date, superior to our own. It 
ail is high time that we should consider 
ooall what we are going to do about it. A 
Scier number of well-informed people, 
the realizing that this is so, still stake their 
fe hopes on the possibility that these 





d from nameless strangers might go away and 
its ste leave us to our own madhouse activi- 
spectal By permission New York Times ties. For better or for worse there is 


From @ woodcut by Lynd Ward no sign that they have simply looked 
moti 
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in on us, decided we were dangerous 
and gone off to a less hot spot. 


I; looks then as though humanity, 
for the first time in the history of the 
race, is going to have a supreme test 
of its morale. It will be a test more 
severe than that faced by Stone Age 
man when he confronted a mammoth 
or the giant cave bear. And in some 
ways—especially for us white people 
—it is more disturbing than being con- 
fronted by a barbarian horde efficient 
in warfare and contemptuous of all 
the arts of peace. For as we know 
from the history of our own Dark 
Ages, from the history of Greece and 
from the history of China, when a 
culture has been overrun by a people 
more vigorous but less sophisticated, 
not only are the conquered sustained 
by their sense of cultural superiority, 
but, in time, they do, in Cicero's 
famous compliment to Greece, “con- 
quer their conquerors.” 

Our present predicament is unique; 
we seem to be confronting an in- 
telligence which is not only our su- 
perior in mechanical skill but also in 
detachment and restraint. For years 
someone has been investigating us. 
Before 1947 (when the sightings be- 
came very numerous and were scat- 
tered over a greater part of the earth) 
off and on strange upper aircraft were 
sighted and that before we ourselves 
had anything but balloons to float 
about in. It is a fact that must be taken 
into consideration when we try to esti- 
mate our own reaction to this 
anomaly. Many people would rather 
be attacked—yes and even conquered 
—by something they feel they under- 
stand than quietly regarded by an in- 
comprehensible intelligence that does 
not even deign to tell us what impres- 
sion we make upon it. 

Human nature, we are learning, is 
more complex than was imagined 
when people entertained that abstrac- 
tion called the economic man. Human 
beings probably dread above ll 
else being looked down on. And 
certainly the fear of being laughed at 
has often made men and women glad- 
ly throw away their lives rather than 
endure contempt. 

That we are being observed there 
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can be no doubt. That the observers 
may succeed in learning all they need 
to know about us without ever mak- 
ing a direct contact, that they may 
employ successfully one-way informa- 
tion and give away nothing about 
themselves save a general sense of 
their mechanical mastery, seems an 
increasing possibility. 

Dr. Riedel, the great rocket expert 
who has joined the Civilian Saucer 
Investigation Committee, believes that 
the small globes which are frequently 
seen and certain small rings which are 
maneuvered rapidly in the air, are 
scanning devices whereby the ob- 
servers can take readings which pro- 
vide them with the information they 
require. If they have super television 
and super radio there is really no 
reason why they should expose them- 
selves. And it would be exposure in 
every sense of the word. The only 
habitable planet we know (and Dr. 
Riedel favors Mars as the least un- 
likely of all extraterrestrial bases) has 
such a light gravitational pull, in 
comparison with that of the earth, 
that any creature from Planet No. 4 
could hardly crawl on Planet No. 3. 
Then there is the great danger they 
would run from our virus infections 
and microbic toxins to which they 


“THIS TORTURED EARTH” by Jacob Getlor Smith 





would probably have no resistance. 
And thirdly and not least, there is the 
incalculable behavior of the planet's 
present master, man. Taking these 
facts into consideration it seems quite 
likely that we may never see what. 
ever mind-body is inside the large 
disks. We must add one more hurdle 
that blocks any getting together be. 
tween us and them. The radiation they 
use for powering their craft might 
well be of a wave length that would 
be highly dangerous for our proto- 
plasm. 


Tre question of course remains 
why should they have come at all? If 
they are in advance of us as much in 
their thinking as their craft would 
seem to show, they may be interested 
only in pure research. As an an- 
thropologist does not wish to disturh 
the tribe he studies; as a naturali 
crouches the day long in a “hide” t 
study a bird without its being aware; 
so they may be content just to leam 
about Homo sapiens and let that fan 
tastic creature go on its way. Still 
fact remains that after our experi 
ment with the atom bomb they be 
gan paying attention to areas wher 
atom research is being advanced 
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They may, therefore, believe that we 
are capable of producing results 
which we cannot control and nature 
will not endure. They may have a 
humane spirit as far in advance of 
ours as their engineering is ahead of 
our airplane design. 

The final question then emerges: 
What, if anything, can we do about 
it? It must be owned that up to the 
present our reaction has been disap- 
pointing. America, which used to be 
famous for its pragmatic and empiri- 
cal welcome of any new find, has now 
shown itself to be timid and dread- 
fully afraid of being laughed at, 
dreadfully afraid that if a specialist 
who had not studied the question said 
that such phenomena could not take 
place, then the poor guy who actually 
saw it must be either a fool or a 
knave. The nameless visitors will have 
done us some good if they can jerk 
us out of such silly and superstitious 
reverence for experts talking outside 
their subject. It would be tragic if 
America gave to a newer dogmatism 
the timid respect which the medieval- 
ists gave to the schoolmen and which 
led to such theological absurdities as 
the behavior of some theologians to- 
wards Galileo. 

Further, as there is this new thing 
in the sky and as the study of meteer- 
ites and aerolites is one of the 
branches of science which is still con- 
iderably advanced by laymen, it does 
become us to make any observations 
We can and to study those that have 
Deen made. It is surely a duty to 
science and to humanity to make this 
vestigation. We must remind our- 
felves that this intelligence which 
emmands these craft has shown not 
nly that it is tremendously advanced 
f the practical science we are prob- 
ably most proud of, the conquest of 

air, but it has also shown a master- 
consideration for us. There has 
been no interference to the best of 
bur knowledge, no spectacular display 
if force, no trespass and no intrusion. 
rights have been strictly re- 
Only one accident is re- 
e death of Captain Mantell 
When he pursued a very large craft 
ip into the clouds. It was fleeing from 
him but it seems that he may have 
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come—without his knowledge or the 
knowledge of the craftsmen—too 
close. There is some reason to suppose 
that a certain distance must be kept 
when one of these large objects is in 
action owing to the disturbance it 
creates around itself. If a boy swims 
round the stern of a liner at the mo- 
ment in which the screws begin to re- 
volve he will pretty certainly be 
drowned. 


I T has often been said the only thing 
that could ever unite mankind would 
be an invasion from another world. 
That unity, it is sadly assumed, would 
be due to a desperate world alliance 
against a world enemy. But world 
unity could come another way—by 
our welcoming and trying to learn 
from those who in physical power and 
psychological restraint have shown 
themselves to be our superiors. For 
two reasons then we should bestir our- 
selves. For one of two things must 
happen. Either these visitors having 
come will go. They may leave us be- 
cause having learnt all they can by 
watching they may decide that a 
closer friendship would be impossible. 
Having been shunned and maybe 
shot at they may think that optimum 
intimacy still lies at orbital distances. 
Then we shall have lost the biggest 
opportunity man has ever had of a 
giant leg-up. These somebodies-up- 
above are certainly super engineers 
and clearly cautious. If we put these 
two facts together surely they sug- 
gest that their whole thinking may be 
(as their most likely base, Mars, seems 
to be) some millions of years ahead 
of ours. Think of missing the oppor- 
tunity of community with minds that 
a million or more years ago solved 
the scientific, social and political 
problems which today we seem to be 
flunking. 

Or—the No. 2 choice—they won't 
go. They'll decide to stay. They may 
be waiting, waiting for us to show 
that we are intelligent, cooperative, 
courteous. Then an alliance would be 
possible. But if we continue as we 
are, their very “humanity” may com- 
pel them to intervene without further 
effort to win our cooperation. Most 


men of good will, if they came across 
a lunatic asylum where the patients 
were having a civil war and threaten- 
ing to burn down the building, would 
not waste time in argument but try 
to overpower the mad men, so as to 
save their lives. 

We could hardly blame a superior 
stranger for so behaving toward us. 
We might even live to be thankful 
for such intrusion. In any case here 
we are provided with quite an un- 
expected test of our openness of mind 
and our readiness to be constructive 
and not negative. 

We had come to believe that God 
had left us to make Utopia on our 
own. It began to look as if two 
Utopian factions in dispute (the 
U.S.A. way of life and the Russian 
recipe ) could between them send man 
back to beast level and lower. We 
had ceased to believe that however 
badly we behaved God would inter- 
vene. Astronomy had ruled out any 
parousia, the Second Coming, when 
(from a Heaven somewhere in the 
stratosphere) God would appear and 
judge us. And now a third possibility 
turns up illustrating H. G. Wells’ 
warning, “Don’t forget: the mind of 
the Universe can count above two.” 

As a living thinker has said: “After 
all it would be just like God to use 
astronomy to carry on the prophetic 
succession and, when we won't hear 
his messengers on earth, to send us 
some from the sky, giving a truly 
parental humor to his message of pos- 
sible peace by wrapping it in a 
science fiction cover and mailing it 
from Mars—the planet we dedicated 
to God as a God of War. After all it 
is not the first time he has sent his 
messenger disguised. It is up to us 
either to laugh it off or to be humble 
enough to learn and so be saved. 
Whatever the outcome of this oddest 
of anomalies we should learn all we 
can about it. Will then anyone who 
has made a sighting, or who knows 
of anyone who has, send the informa- 
tion to the Civilian Saucer Investiga- 
tion, Box 1971 Main Post Office, Los 
Angeles 53, California. If they fear 
publicity their names will not be 
published. 
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Q* September thirtieth the Re-@ ¢., 
vised Standard Version of the shij 
Bible was officially published. This @ ,.,,, 
completes the second authorized re-@ twe 
vision of the King James Version in @ of 
more than three centuries. The New @ arc! 
Testament in this revision appeared @ phil 
six years ago. of 

We are living in a period of intense @ (,,: 
interest and activity in Bible transla- @ tyre 
tion—a time of the greatest activity H that 
since the classical period in the six-@ phy 
teenth century. Since 1900, one new mak 
version has appeared every year, on Bib] 
the average, either of the whole Bible & pro, 
or of one testament. Many of these ing. 
are for Protestants, such as Moffatt’s T 
Bible, Goodspeed’s New Testament, @ the 
the Twentieth Century New Testa- 
ment, the Bible in Basic English, and 
others. Some have been produced by 
Roman Catholic scholars for Catholic 
readers—Fr. Spencer's New Testa- 
ment, Fr. Knox’s translation of the 
whole Bible, the confraternity edition 
of the New Testament, the Old Testa- 
ment in the same edition which is now 
being published, and others. A Jewish 
translation of the Old Testament ap- 
peared in 1917. 

All these new versions have been 
produced for two reasons: 

First, the English language has de 
veloped so much in the last three 
ae te Me turies that the older translations com 
SASS ‘a ot ean eras tain too many archaic and obsoleté 
Sige Nex aie gat te Be words to be readily understood today; 
a Se The Bible in these versions does no 

“Battle of Jerico” speak in living language, but oftef 
sounds like an irrelevant voice from 
an ancient past. The King James Ver 

eye sion contains about five hundred ot 
J. Philip Hyatt writes about the most solete and archaic words, some 4 
important new translation in 300 years—the Revised pei Bini e q we" . cal 


Standard Version, just published. if he has at his elbow an unabridget 
dictionary, but that should not bé 


necessary. The Word of God shoul 
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speak to us in accents that are clear, 
and understandable to the average 
man today. 

Second, developments in_ biblical 
scholarship make possible more ac- 
curate understanding and rendering 
of the Bible than was possible in the 
past. All English versions are trans- 
lated from other languages. They are 
made by scholars who rely on their 
understanding of the meaning of the 
Scriptures, and use the best scholar- 
ship at their disposal. Remarkable ad- 
vancement has been made in the 
twentieth century in the recovery 
of ancient manuscripts, in biblical 
archaeology, in Semitic and Greek 
philology, and in other areas—all 
of them contributing to more ac- 
curate understanding of the Scrip- 
tures. We are accustomed to the fact 
that scholars in fields such as nuclear 
physics, biochemistry and psychology 
make progress from year to year. 
Biblical scholars likewise have made 
progress in understanding the mean- 
ing of the words of the Bible. 

The Revised Standard Version of 
the Bible was produced for these two 
reasons. In describing this version five 
facts are worth emphasizing: 





1. The Revised Standard Version is 
an authorized version. It is not a 
private version issued only on the 
authority of its translator. This version 
was initially authorized by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, a cooperative agency of forty 
Protestant denominations. When the 
National Council of Churches was 
formed two years ago, that agency 
was incorporated into it as the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education. The RSV 
is now published under the auspices 
of the National Council of Churches, 
which is a voluntary federation repre- 
senting over thirty million Christians 
in Protestant and Orthodox churches 
in America. It is the most representa- 
tive agency in all American Protes- 
tantism. 

We speak of the King James Ver- 
sion, as the Authorized Version, as if 
it were the only one ever authorized. 
In reality, it was authorized by one 
single church, The Church of Eng- 
land, over three hundred years ago. 
That authorization should not mean 
as much to twentieth-century Ameri- 
cans as the authorization which the 
RSV has received. 

I hasten to say, however, that this 







does not mean any church or individ- 
ual will be compelled to use the new 
version. No one can compel a Protes- 
tant to use any particular Bible, for 
we Protestants believe firmly in in- 
dividual liberty. Authorization means 
that this version has ‘been produced 
by a responsible organization, that 
the men who made it are believed to 
be competent, and that the revisers 
have done their work openly and with 
full publication of their methods and 
aims. 

2. The Revised Standard Version is 
a committee product. It is not the re- 
sult of the labors of one man, like 
Moffatt’s Bible, or Jerome's Vulgate. 
or Martin Luther’s German Bible. It 
is the product of the labors of thirty- 
two men over a period of twenty-three 
years. These men come from various 
churches—Congregational, Methodist, 
Baptist, Disciple, Episcopal, and so 
on. Most of them have devoted their 
lives to the study and teaching of the 
Bible and biblical languages in semi- 
naries and universities of this country 
and Canada. Some were chosen for 
their special competence in the con- 
duct of public worship, or matters of 
English style. The two most famous 





The committee on the Old Testament meets to bring together its various translations into a unified Bible. 
The author of this article is fourth from left. He is professor of Old Testament at Vanderbilt School of Religion. 














English Bible translators of modern 
times were members—Dr. James Mof- 
fatt and Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

These men have worked long hours 
in their own homes or offices, but the 
heart of the work has been done in 
long committee sessions. In these ses- 
sions every verse of the Bible was 
carefully considered and discussed in 
fact-to-face conference. Sometimes we 
spent more than an hour on a single 
verse, frequently a long time on a 
single word. The version represents 
the combined judgment of the mem- 
bers of this committee, who have 
given their time and energy without 
financial compensation because they 
believe in the importance of this work. 

3. The Revised Standard Version 
endeavors always to be an accurate 
translation of the Scriptures. The most 
important quality in any translation, 
whatever the book may be, is ac- 
curacy in transferring the meaning 
from one language into another. Cer- 
tainly the most important feature of 
any translation of the Bible should 
be accuracy. Of any version of the 
Bible we should ask, not does this 
sound good? or, do I like what it says? 
but rather, does it properly represent 
what the author himself meant to 
say? For example, Jesus did not say, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “Take 
no thought for the morrow,” as we 
understand those words today; but 
rather “Do not be anxious about to- 
morrow’ (RSV). That is what the 
Greek means, and what is found in 
modern versions. 

Now, it is not easy to make an ac- 
curate translation of the Bible. It was 
written long ago in three languages; 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek. Many 
times it is very difficult to know pre- 
cisely what the words mean in the 
original; but the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee has used many resources to try 
to discover the meaning and represent 
it accurately. We have consulted an- 
cient translations in Latin, Syriac, and 
other languages, the results of archae- 
ological discoveries; commentaries, 
lexicons, modern translations, and 
many other aids. We have sought to 
make a translation that faithfully rep- 
resents the original. We have not 
added to the words of the Bible, or 
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subtracted from them. We are not 
publishing an interpretation or a com- 
mentary, but simply a translation. We 
would not claim for it complete ac- 
curacy; but the new version is as ac- 
curate as thirty-two men working 
twenty-three years can make it. 

4. This newest version of the Bible 
is really a translation of the oldest 
known Bible. That statement may 
seem strange to you, but it is true. 
Let me explain. 

We do not possess a single book, 
or even a single verse, of the Bible in 
the handwriting of its original author. 
The manuscripts on which we must 
depend are copies of copies of copies 
—sometimes separated by hundreds 
or even a thousand years from the 
first writer. One of the advances in 
biblical scholarship has been the dis- 
covery of older manuscripts, leading 
us gradually closer and closer to the 
originals. In translating the New 
Testament, the King James revisers 
used a Greek text which was based 
on a few manuscripts, all of which 
were mediaeval and late. As recently 
as 1931, fragments of the oldest manu- 
scripts of the New Testament were 
found, the Chester Beatty papyri, 
which were copied in the third cen- 
tury A.D. 

For the Old Testament, we have 
had to rely on manuscripts copied in 
the ninth and tenth centuries A.D. 
But only five years ago the earliest 
known manuscript of an Old Testa- 
ment book was found in Palestine 
near the Dead Sea—a scroll of the 
Book of Isaiah, copied about one hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

The translators of the RSV have 
used all this new material which is 
really very old material. As you read 
the RSV, therefore, you may have con- 
fidence that it is a translation of the 
oldest Bible known. 

5. This version presents the Bible 
in living language, in English which 
is understandable today. We have 
omitted the five hundred archaic and 
obsolete words of the King James 
Version, and given their modern 
equivalents. Except in prayers ad- 
dressed to God, we have not used 
thou, thee, hath, hast, art, and the 


“Tower of Babel” 





like, for such words are not living 
English. 

But this version is not in slang, or 
in the most up-to-date English possi- 
ble. We have not produced a “modern 
speech translation” like some of the 
private versions I have mentioned. 
We have sought to follow in the foot- 
steps of the King James revisers and 
present the Word of God in simple, 
enduring English words. We have pre- 
ferred words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
when possible. We hope that the ver- 
sion can be read by children and also 
by educated adults, with understand- 
ing and sympathy. 

The members of the Standard Bible 
Committee pray that this version may 
lead people of our time to a more} 
complete understanding of God's 
Word, and of his will for their lives. 
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Dear Boys, 


This letter was written sometime 

_ ago, intended for delivery to Greg 

upon his entering college. In the hope 

that it may be of some use and value 

to his friends I pass it on to you for 
whatever it may be worth. 








You have just completed one of the 
oustanding mileposts of life—your 
high-school years and graduation. 
Now you are entering a new era of 
life, and many new experiences await 
you. I can’t live your life nor hold 
your hand through these new crises, 
but I can and will pass on some ob- 
servations that may be of value to you 
in the adjustment period ahead. 

Times have changed since I was 
your age and since I left home for 
college, but I’m not one to say or think 
that the world is going to the dogs or 
that youth is sluggish, immoral and 
incompetent. Rather, I believe youth 
is more competent and far better in- 
Miformed than the same age group 
Rmtwenty-five years ago. You have trav- 
Pmeled, seen, heard and experienced 
jmthings either not available or not per- 
mitted the youth of my day. All of 
his is good. I am so glad for these 
advanced opportunities. But funda- 
s#mentally, times and things have 

Hmchanged very little; therefore, the bit 
Hof advice I offer here is still applicable. 
tt is based primarily on personal ex- 
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before he was to enter college. 
This letter was written by his father, Jack F. Criswell, who is Educational Special- 
ist, Division of Production and Marketing, National Cotton Council of America. 


perience and although much of it may 
never be needed, perhaps part of it 
added to your already broad knowl- 
edge of life may be helpful as you 
face your new adjustments. 

About Leaving Home—Whether 
you realize it or not, you are now on 
your own. Oh, of course, Mother and 
Dad will continue to furnish clothes 
and money for a few years but you, 
from this time forward, will be largely 
responsible for your conduct, your ap- 
pearance, your friends, your habits 
and your decisions. This is an impor- 
tant rung on the ladder of life, but it 
need not be approached with fear or 
hesitation. In all the things mentioned, 
do as you’ve been taught, do what you 
know to be right and correct and no 
question will attend your action. 

About College—Your entering col- 
lege means you'll be taking on new 
and, in some cases, strange responsi- 
bilities. Mother will not come in to 
wake you after you turn the alarm 
off and go back to sleep. No one will 
follow you to pick up clothes, put 
away shoes and make your bed. 
Strangely enough, your professor for 


that eight o'clock class doesn’t care if 


you are late or if you miss the class 
entirely. You're just a mark in his book 
—late or absent. The authorities re- 
sponsible for your welfare and train- 
ing while in college will not check 
you at night to see if you're studying. 











It is very odd, but they don’t seem to 
care. They may have an honor sys- 
tem, but you can still cheat if you're 
a mind to. Just remember this—you 
aren't cheating the school or fooling 
the professor—you are cheating and 
fooling yourself. Someday when you 
are faced with the problems of life in- 
volving that equation or data, there 
most probably won't be anyone stand- 
ing by on whom you can depend, and 
failure at that point is much worse 
than a low mark in college. Don’t be 
afraid to ask questions, but don’t 
“polish the apple” to the disgust of 
your classmates. Speak when you have 
something to say, but practice being 
a good listener. Don’t alibi or seek 
special favors. Your friends catch this 
immediately and class it as a weak- 
ness. Looking back, my memory and 
experience would indicate that the 
first six weeks of school is the most 
important period in a college career. 
First impressions are often lasting. 
Start right and it’s easy to stay right— 
start wrong and it’s rough all the way. 
So I repeat, you’re on your own, it’s 
up to you from here out. Whatever 
influences Mother and Dad have ex- 
erted thus far will hereafter be chan- 
neled through your will to continue 
them, or your privilege to lay them 
aside. You're a man now and you and 
you alone will decide when to study, 
when to sleep, when to play, when to 
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date, when to drink and how much. 
College is a wonderful institution, 
organized and operated to educate 
masses, individuals are lost in_ its 
massiveness—save for their own abili- 
ties to find and adapt themselves to 
the rules of individual initiative and 
fair play. Be a good sport, especially 
be a good loser. Be firm in your con- 
victions but do not be deaf to correc- 
tion. Be forthright but honest with 
associates but above all be honest 
with yourself. College is the mold in 
which the model for manhood _ is 
formed. 

About Friends—Friends are won- 
derful and life would hardly be worth 
the living without them. But there are 
friends and friends. When you have 
money and spend it, friends flock 
around you. A nice car will gain the 
friendship of the same group. These 
we call fair-weather friends. When 
vou're broke they're gone, when the 
car is wrecked theyre sorry—for 
themselves. 

About Drinking—Mother and Dad 
will have no immediate way of know- 
ing what you do in college. But re- 
member your responsibility is now to 
vour college associates, your room- 
mate, your girl friend, the faculty 
and yourself. There will be plenty of 
opportunity to drink, smoke and curse 
without being scolded. Sure, there 
will be occasions when all three will 
seem to be proper. I wouldn't say 
no circumstances do those 
things”; however, I would say be 
temperate in your indulgence. Having 
partaken liberally of all three, I must 
advise they are not “cute” and offer 
very little toward popularity or suc- 
cess. Smoking and drinking are expen- 
sive habits even though indulged in 
temperately, and no lasting good has 
ever been attributed to either. The 
only thing more disgusting than a 
drunk man is a drunk woman, and 
the thing next approaching this is 
your own conscience following such 
an escapade. Have fun, sure, but 
clean fun can be just as funny and 
often far more revered. 

About Women—Women are won- 
derful creatures. It would be a sad 
world without them, but here again 
may I say be temperate. Stay in con- 
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ventional gear and avoid free wheel- 
ing for there are many curves ahead 
and some of them sharper than they 
appear. If you follow the pattern of 
human behavior you'll be in and out 
of love several times before you 
choose a running mate for the game 
of life. Sure, it’s fun, even normal 
and necessary, but expensive and 
sometimes dangerous. Rules haven't 
been written on how to judge women. 
Horses, cattle, hogs, sure—but not 
women. It is pretty much personal 
judgment and the trial and error meth- 
od. Thank goodness, in most cases 
you can draw again. It’s no problem 
to find girl company when there are 
places to go, money to spend and 
things to do. But if you have to sneak 
to be together, if you're self-conscious 
with her, if you wouldn't be seen in 
church with her, because of looks or 
reputation, then, Son, you'd better 
make that a one-night stand and 
move on, for no lasting good or pleas- 
ure can come of it. Strange as it may 
sound to you perhaps, all kinds of boys 
and girls go to college, and all kinds of 
boys and girls do all kinds of things. 
So whatever your whims and desires 
may be, as regards women, I am sure 
they can be satisfied among the coeds 
at your institution. It has always been 
so. No amount of caution on my part 
can change your nature, or remove 
from you the God-given manly in- 
stincts which you possess. I wouldn't 
have it so. I would, however, wage 
the exercise of scrupulous judgment 
and good common sense and remind 
you that “familiarity breeds contempt.” 
Lastly, may I remind you also that 
you must live with your fellow man 
and yourself. 

About Good Manners—Politeness 
and good manners are acquired, not 
inherited. They come about as a re- 
sult of training and practice. They 
are exercised through observation and 
thoughtfulness and nothing so dis- 
tinguishes a person, big or little, rich 
or poor, as politeness and good man- 
ners. Practice them always at work 
and at play, at formal or informal 
functions, for these two attributes 
practiced will win friends and compli- 
ments never within reach of accom- 
plishment otherwise. Be courteous to 


your associates, respectful to your 
superiors, considerate of youth and 
thoughtful of your elders. Be punc- 

tual for your engagements and, above 

all, keep your word. Learn to look | 
men straight in the eye during con- 
versations or interviews. This denotes 
strength. Be natural in all things you 
do. Awkwardness and pretense are 
easily spotted and marked for what 
they are. Do not gossip or be quick 
to arouse, and remember when you 
point a finger at someone else you are 
pointing three fingers at yourself. 
Good manners can largely determine 
the degree of your acceptance in any 
society—practice them well. 

About Cleanliness—Cleanliness, it 
is said, is next to godliness. No one 
expects you to be godly—the world 
expects you to be manly. Be clean in 
your actions, your thinking, your body 
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and your dress. Your clothes may not ee 
be as expensive as others’, but they ve 
can be as clean. Your room may not ; 
be as elaborate as others’ but it can be a8 
as clean. Your accomplishments may ie 
not be as great as others’, but they can live 


be without blemish or question. sai 
Cleanliness, like good manners, is : i 
acquired—you'’ve had the training, 


us ¢ 

you form the habit. lies 
Lastly and in summary, allow me iia 
to repeat—you're on your own. It’s up Boo: 


to you. You and you alone will largely P 

¢ 
shape your future destiny from here 
out. The opportunities ahead will be 
met and utilized according to your 
preparedness. Mother and Dad will 
see you through as best we can finan- 
cially but for the first time in your life 
many decisions will have to be made 
without advice or counsel. Meet these 
problems as they arise with sane think- 
ing and sober and considered judg- 
ment and your family will be re- 
warded, your institution will be proud 
and society will accept you with open 
arms as a man among men. 

In closing may I quote the following 
short prayer, not original with me, for 
I think it makes a pretty good motto 
for living: “God, grant me the serenity 
to accept things I cannot change, 
courage to change things I can, and 
wisdom to know the difference.” 

Sincerely, 
Greg’s Dad 
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on doors close upon the worst 
and the best of human kind. In the 
jails you find the criminals, the bums 
and prostitutes, the spies and traitors, 
and the cowards. In those same 
prisons, the “black flowers of our civi- 
lization,” you find also the man of 
vision, the dreamers and idealists who 
live out ahead of their time, the 
prophets, martyrs and saints. 

From month to month this year let 
us call to mind the great prisoners 
who have spoken from behind barred 
windows. First, those from the Great 
Book. 

Perhaps the earliest great prisoner 
was Joseph, who was thrown into jail 
because he resisted the advances of a 
woman. Mrs. Potiphar, his master’s 
wife, propositioned this handsome 
young man, but he said no. “How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin 
against God?” That was man’s first 
recognition that morals is not simply 
a social code but a divine order, and 
it landed Joseph in the Egyptian 
dungeon. There he became an inter- 
preter of dreams, having long been a 
dreamer himself. 

Later on, the story goes, Daniel and 
his friends were commanded to wor- 
ship the alien gods of their alien con- 
queror, and for their refusal were 
thrown to the lions and the fiery fur- 
nace. From out of the dungeon they 
sent word to the king: 


O Nebuchadnezzar, we have 
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Free Men in Jail 


By Robert H. Hamill, Pastor 
Ottawa Street Methodist Church 


Joliet, Illinois 


no need to answer thee in this 
matter. Our God is able to deliver 
us from the burning fiery furnace, 
and he will deliver us from thy 
hand, O king. But if not, be it 
known unto thee that we will not 
serve thy gods nor worship the 
golden image. (Daniel 3:16 ff.) 


Come lions or fire, we will not worship 
false gods! Free words from impris- 
oned men! 

In the first Christian century the 
apostles were in and out of jail every 
other day. The book of Acts reads like 
a court docket or a police blotter. One 
day the apostles were put in a com- 
mon prison and then brought before 
the council. The high priest rebuked 
them, “We strictly charged you not 
to teach in this name (of Jesus), yet 
here you have filled all Jerusalem with 
your teaching.” Then Peter answered 
with that soul-stirring motto of all 
men who have ever been righteously 
imprisoned, “We must obey God 
rather than men.” (Acts 5:29.) 

Within a few years the apostle Paul 
and his fellows were jailed on the same 
charge of preaching Christ, the new 
Messiah—and, incidentally, of ruining 
the business of the silversmiths and 
the priests of Diana. One night in 
prison a storm burst open the gates, 
and Paul might have walked free. In- 
stead he stayed, and there opened for 
him a new opportunity. The jailer 
came running, afraid for his job and 


for his own head should the prisoners 
escape. But he found them, and asked, 
“What must I do to be saved?” Paul 
answered with words that became the 
text for the good news soon to be 
proclaimed throughout all the earth, 
turning the world upside down. “Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus and you will 
be saved.” (Acts 16:31.) 

They were still in prison when the 
magistrates sent the police, saying, 
“Let those men go.” The jailer reported 
the word to Paul, but Paul replied, 
“They have beaten us publicly, uncon- 
demned, men who are Roman citizens, 
and have thrown us into prison; and 
do they now cast us out secretly? No! 
Let them come themselves and take 
us out.” (Acts 16:37.) Do you know 
of any clearer call for civil rights and 
legal justice, than those old words 
from prison? They stand as a living 
rebuke to the McCarthys of every age, 
who defame other men under Con- 
gressional immunity, and to the im- 
migration authorities who deny pass- 
ports with great noise of suspicion, 
then grant them later with quiet 
apology. 

This man Paul, still in prison, wrote 
several of those fascinating letters 
which we now call Holy Scripture, 
including that tender letter to Phile- 
mon on behalf of the slave Onesimus, 
“whose father I have become in my 
imprisonment.” Also that triumphant 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Students 
Contend 


with 
Christian 


Divisions 


One does not have to be a pastor 
or theologian to feel uneasy about the 
state of denominationalism in the 

Church in America to- 


Multiplied day. Unless persuaded 
Division Adds to the contrary, any 
to Pains. person who desires to 
Subtracts see the Church attain 
from within itself a high 
Effectiveness quality of community 


life and exercise on so- 
ciety its rightful influence can readily 
perceive that something is radically 
wrong when the believers in the one 
Lord Jesus Christ are splintered into 
numerous factions. 

Among those who in recent decades 
have been most deeply distressed 
over the splits and schisms within the 
Church are the students of universities 
around the world. Their uneasiness is 
well expressed by the following state- 
ment of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation: 


Within the Student Christian 
Movement we have recognized a 
more than human fellowship across 
confessional boundaries, to which 
we are bound to bear witness as a 
fact, and as a gift of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet the members of this fel- 
lowship are unable to realize, the 
fullness of Christian life together 
because they are separated at the 


central acts of worship by the divi- 
sions of the churches in which they 
are rooted. We are shamed before 
men by our divisions, and feel a 
profound restlessness of the Spirit 
driving us to work for the reunion 
of the churches. 


The multiplicity of denominations 
is clearly mirrored in the several 
separate Christian groups which are 
found at most colleges and universi- 
ties. In a true sense, the fathers’ sins 
of disunity have been visited upon the 
younger generation. Divisions have 
been inherited by Christian students, 
not caused by them. But does this fact 
free the students of this generation 
from their obligation to strive for the 
solution of the problem of schism 
among the churches to which they 
belong? 

Give thought, then, to some of the 
manifestations and consequences of 
Christian disunity as it affects the 
college campus life. 

1. To what extent and in what ways 
are Christian students of your college 
or university actually cut off from one 
another by denominational differ- 
ences? 

2. Are the Christian groups which 
are on and around your campus in 
actual competition or conflict, or do 
they only seem to be when observed 
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Study Secretary, U.S.C.C. 


The United Student Chris- 
tian Council will sponsor 
Regional Study Confer- 
ences immediately following 
Christmas. The Christian 
student and the church will 
be one of the areas of dis- 
cussion. 


by critical or indifferent students? 

3. According to your understanding 
of the religious situation in the uni- 
versity, to what degree and in what 


specific ways are the following con- wd 
sequences of disunity significant? a a 
(a) The diminishing of the - 
churches’ resources caused by the °°° 
expenditure of talent, time and money (b) 
on denominational programs which ent { 
duplicate or overlap each other. (c) 
(b) The weakening of the Church’sgrhristi 
proclaiming of the Christian message (d) 
and the resultant loss of its influencegghip. 
upon students and faculty. To 
(c) The preventing of varioug§.-ioy, 
Christian groups from enjoying the. ont 
maximum richness of faith, worship we 
and distinctive thought which are. 
possessed separately by denomina ined 
tions, and the consequent narrowness 
and parochialism of outlook. 1. Is 
(d) The separating of individual—posed 
Christians at the very center of wor meetin 
ship, the Holy Communion, which isfposes, 
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he true Sacrament of unity and Chris- 
ian love. 


Before any fruitful study can be 
ade of the role of students in the 
roblem of Christian disunity, some 

attention must be di- 


ow Are rected towards the na- 
Student ture of the student Chris- 
ovements tian movements and as- 
Related to sociation which serve 
he Church the Church in academic 
nnd the communities. The situa- 
hurches? tion in America differs 


notably from that in 

any other countries, in that there is 

ot a major, unified Student Christian 

{ovement at work, but rather a diver- 

sity of separate movements with dif- 

erent structures and purposes. These 
ay be distinguished as follows: 


C. 1. Denominational movements 
hich are structurally and officially 
dependent upon the governing boards 
s- (gf their denominational bodies; e.g. 
rr ihe Methodist Student Movement, the 
r- [Disciples Student Fellowship, the 
g anterbury Clubs. 


















— 2. Denominational movements 
Hl hich are constitutionally indepen- 
S- 


dent of, even though related to, their 
ational bodies; e.g. the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. 


3. Other nondenominational or in- 
erdenominational student societies: 
(a) National Student Councils of 
e Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association. 

(b) The Student Volunteer Move- 
ent for Missions. 

(c) Regional and state Student 
hristian Movements. 

(d) Intervarsity Christian Fellow- 
hip. 


rch’s 


To characterize adequately these 
arious types in terms of their signifi- 
ance for the Church and the churches 
'@s a difficult but necessary task. Two 
basic questions may be asked con- 
erning each type: 

l. Is this group of students, com- 
posed largely of professed Christians, 
eeting regularly for common pur- 
ch ifoses, including worship, a “church” 
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in the proper sense of the word? Has 


the national movement to which you 
may belong defined itself in churchly 


terms? 


2. Does membership in such a 
group constitute membership in the 
Church Universal? Or is membership 
in a particular congregation a pre- 
requisite for membership in a student 
Christian group? Or does the group 





include members on equal status who 
are not professed Christians at all? 
Or is any definite concept even 
needed? 

After the answers to these ques- 
tions have been fully understood, yet 
another fundamental, and sometimes 
embarrassing, question must be faced 
by each member of a student Chris- 
tian movement: According to your 
knowledge, what are the distinctive 
and effective reasons for the continued 
existence of your movement as op- 
posed to others like it? 


Student members of the divided 
churches meet on a plane which is 
unique in the experience of Chris- 

tians. The distinctive sphere 


Campus, of college and university 
Nation life presents both oppor- 
and tunities and limitations for 
World the fruitful search for 


unity. Whether students 
favor merely practical cooperation 
of the churches, or hope for some 
kind of organic integration of them, 
they enjoy the opportunity of coming 
together in dormitories, classrooms, 


clubs and conferences relatively un- 
hampered by the restraints of theo- 
logical dogmatism, vested ecclesiasti- 
cal interests, and the sectarian preju- 
dices of their forebears. Because of 
these freedoms, young men and 
women from the student movements 
have become the world’s pioneers in 
seeking ways to exhibit Church unity. 


On the other hand, the effectiveness 
of students’ wrestling with the forces 
of disunity is limited because of their 
being bound to the campus situation. 
Students generally have a very small 
measure of responsibility to their 
home churches, and so they are often 
unaware of the full complexity and 
difficulty of causing members of con- 
gregations—as well as the ministers! 
—to face up to the requirements for 
manifesting the Church’s unity. Be- 
cause of the temptation to ponder pro- 
blems of disunity almost wholly in 
terms of the campus scene, which is 
an artificial one, there is a tendency 
to seek easy and specious solutions for 
the fundamental problems of division, 
the most complex and intransigent of 
which, for example, is that of inter- 
communion. Those who enter into the 
cause of Christian unity as students 
would do well to remember that the 
college campus is but one small and 
peculiar setting for a part of the life 
of the whole Church. 


To be realistic, however, we must 
admit that very few Christian students 
agonize over their disunity or seek in 
a concerted way to recover the one- 
ness of the Church in their own ex- 
perience. Some regard it as an aca- 
demic question, important only to 
those who specialize in affairs of the 
Church. Others scarcely appreciate 
the fact that Christian disunity is a 
serious matter, even when they are 
active members of student Christian 
groups. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for students and staff workers to 
organize themselves, forming inter- 
denominational religious councils for 
the purpose of cooperating on specific 
projects and meeting honestly the di- 
visive factors which hinder both co- 
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operation and, much more, genuine 


unity. 

Such councils are familiar enough. 
Some function smoothly. Others are 
continually bogged down in discus- 
sions of their intractable differences, 
particularly when they include Roman 
Catholic and Jewish representatives. 
The prickly problem of interfaith re- 
lationships lies outside this present 
study. But how effective can a coun- 
cil of Protestant student groups be? 
Like the ’ nominational 
councils in the nation ad the world, 
this campus council is a place in 
which can be shared the distinctive 
treasures of each denomination, forms 


great inte 


of worship, doctrinal emphases, un- 
derstandings of the Church’s mission 
to society. Here is an opportunity for 
acquiring the basic education in the 
variety of Christian belief and expres- 
sion. When different beliefs are so 
tenaciously held, however, that the 
action of the council unfortunately 
outrages the conscience of one group 
or another, it is a profound error to 
allow the council to break up or be- 
come paralyzed until the most care- 
ful and patient effort has been made 
to discover whether the unity of the 
Church is really valid in this specific 
situation. 


Ox the level of the nation as a 


whole fourteen student movements 
are joined together in the United 
Student Christian Council. Some are 
denominational movements and some 
are not, but all are firmly committed 
to the principle of Christian unity. 
Leaders of the member movements do 
differ in their ideas of the ultimate 
purpose of the Council. Some wish 
for it to remain a council of cooperat- 
ing movements, not disturbing the 
existing pattern of denominational 
student groups throughout the coun- 
try, but making it possible for them 
all to work together on certain proj- 
ects. Others want this to be “the 
emerging Student Christian Move- 
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ment” in America, analogous to the 
S.C.M. in Great Britain and other 
lands. But several questions arise in 
respect to this matter: 


1. Would the task of Christians in 
the colleges and universities be served 
better by separate, dissimilar student 
working cooperatively 
whenever necessary, or by an all- 


movements 


inclusive American Student Christian 
Movement? 

2. Are there intrinsic values in hav- 
ing both the church-fostered move- 
ments and the student Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. which should not be sacri- 
ficed? 

3. If an inclusive Protestant move- 
ment were to be initiated, should it be 
started and directed by a recognized 
agency of the national denominations, 
or should it rather be begun by the 
will and action of students themselves? 
(Consider the meanings implied in 
the “Church 


among students” and “a student move- 


two concepts, work 


ment.” ) 


4. How satisfactory is a compromise 
plan, which leaves the present denomi- 
national pattern unchanged, but in- 
troduces some kind of United Student 
Christian Association in new campus 
situations? 

Attitudes towards these issues will 
largely determine the nature of future 
organizations of Christian students in 
America. 


The world-wide agency which em- 
braces many movements of Christian 
in the World’s Student 
Federation was founded 
in 1895. This is plainly and constitu- 
tionally a federation rather than a 


students 
Christian 


single movement. It is fundamentally 
committed to the cause of Christian 
unity, and through the work of its 
leaders has contributed towards this 
purpose to a degree far beyond the 
proportion of its size. A few state- 
ments of its policy reveal its place in 
the student world and in the Church: 


We confess one Holy Catholic 
Church. It is in this confession that 
we find ourselves united and at the 
same time most painfully divided. 
Several unreconciled views of the 
essential nature of the Church, of 
the nature of our present unity and 
disunity, and the nature of the 
unity we seek are represented in 
the churches themselves and re- 
flected in the Federation. We 
hearken to our Lord’s Prayer, “That 
they all may be one, that the world 
may believe,” and. are moved to 
penitence at our divided state. Yet 
we cannot fail to recognize that the 
divisions of the churches proceed 
in part from their historic witness 
to diverse aspects of Christian truth, 
and that the organic unity for which 
we pray must not be confused with 
uniformity. 


The Federation is 
Church nor a church. 


The S.C.M. is bound in a posi- 
tive relationship with the churches, 
but the nature of its task is such 
that it ought not to be dominated 
by those from outside the university 
who are not personally familiar 
with the inherent character of 
Christian obedience in this sphere. 


the 


not 


. . . the effort to achieve unity 
among the student groups them- 
selves is the indispensable founda- 
tion of anything we may feel called 
to say to other bodies. 


These sentences sum up the con- 
scientious and uncomfortable attitude 


which many students hold with regard 
to their responsibility for expressingyy 


the unity of the Church. 


Selections for further reading: 


A. Dun, Prospecting for a United 
Church, Harper & Brothers, 1948. Ch 
= 


P. Rossman, Ecumenical Student Work 
book, U.S.C.C., 1949. 


O. S. Tomkins, The Church in the Pur 
pose of God, World Council of 
Churches, 1950. Ch. 1, 3-6. 


Whitby Documents, World’s Student 
Christian Federation, 1949. 









From The Christian Student and the 
Church, a study book of the United Student 
Christian Council. New York: Haddam 
House, 1952. 
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SENIORS— 


$5,000 in prizes for essays on 
“The Meaning of Academic Freedom” 


PRIZES: 


All awards will be in cash. First 
prize, $2,500; second, $1,000; 
third, fourth and fifth, $500 each. 


ELIGIBILITY: 


Any senior (class of 1953) in 
any college or university in the 
United States or its possessions 
is eligible, except children of na- 
tional officers, national board 
members and professional em- 
ployees of the National Council 
of Jewish Women. 


First Prize: $2,500 


LENGTH: 


Essays must not be more than 
2,500 words. 


DATES: 


The contest opened for receipt of 
entries September 15, 1952, and 
closes December 31, 1952. All 
entries must be postmarked be- 
fore midnight of the latter date. 
Winners will be announced on 
or about April 15, 1953. 


For complete details write to 
Essay Contest 
National Council of Jewish 
Women 
One West 47th Street 
New York 36, New York 


Manuscripts must be in the 
English Votoms typewritten, 
double spaced, on one side of 
page only. Outside envelope 
should bear the sender’s return 
address, but name and address 
must NOT appear on the manu- 
script itself. 

















Arthur G. Phillips, associate professor of 
English at the University of Miami, Florida, re- 
cently wrote a guest editorial for the Miami 
Hurricane, in which he made the following 
observations about the species freshman and 
sophomore: 

1. Freshmen believe that all of their pro- 
fessors are smart; sophomores believe that one 
or two of their professors are smart—the ones 
that give them A’s. 

2. Freshmen are in college to get an educa- 
tion; sophomores are in college because their 
fathers refuse to pay their fares to Las Vegas. 

3. Freshmen aren’t dry behind the ears; 
sophomores are always dry. 

4. A freshman will take a wooden nickel; a 


sophomore will take a wooden nickel too, and 
five minutes later put it in the slot machine. 


5. Freshmen write home once a week; sopho- 
mores write whenever they’re broke. 


6. A male freshman is looking for a girl like 
his mother; this is also true of the sophomore, 
if his mother happens to be Jane Russell. 


7. A freshman believes the way to get good 
grades is to study hard; the sophomore has de- 
cided that a better way is to sit next to someone 
who studies hard. 


8. A freshman’s ambition is to get into 
Who’s Who; a sophomore just wants to get 
called before a Senate investigating committee. 


9. Freshmen suspect that vrofessors aren’t 
human; sophomores know it. 


10. Freshmen kiss their dates good-bye; 
sophomores kiss them hello. 


Concludes the professor: “Everybody loves a 
freshman. What makes life so disillusioning to 
a professor is the thought that this year’s fresh- 
men will be next year’s sophomores. Sic transit 
gloria mundi.” 











This is the address 
Dr. Littell delivered 
at his recent induc- 
tion ceremonies. 


| 





iy is a profoundly moving thing to 

see—amidst all the dry wastelands 
of our society and in education itself 
—one of our greatest universities pre- 
pared to unashamedly champion the 
cause of religion in higher education. 
The service thereby undertaken ex- 
terids far beyond the treasured per- 
sonal relations between colleagues; 
the priceless confidence between ad- 
ministration and alumni, faculty, stu- 
dents; the cordial cooperation and 
mutuality of the various fields of in- 
tellectual discipline in the articulation 
of a common cultural heritage. For 
not only the earth’s surface has in 
recent years been blasted and burned 
by intelligence run wild, but the tex- 
ture of social relationships—the very 
atmosphere between persons and 
groups. Like the church itself, the 
univeristy has a great mission of heal- 
ing and reconciling in the twisted and 
poisoned corners of contemporary so- 
ciety. And like the church, it can only 
well perform that mission when the 
disciplines of its own life as a com- 
munity are both plain for all to see 
and on the highest level of intellectual 
and spiritual endeavor. 

I know of no more adequate state- 


ment of the university at its highest 
than that definition which is found in 


the charter of the oldest of modern 
universities, the University of Paris, 
founded in ap. 1215: wuniversitas 
magistrorum ad scolarium. This trans- 
lates, without too much damage, as “a 
fellowship of teachers and students.” 
There is nothing in this classical phrase 
about buildings, about departments 
and specializations, about football 
teams, or even about “Great Books.” 
What is recognized is that basic edu- 
cational fact: The truest accreditation 
of culture to young minds is the per- 
sonality of a cultured man. What is 
emphasized is that community be- 
tween generations, that fellowship 
with its healthy tensions, that common 
exploration between fathers and sons 
for the truth, which is the essential 
purpose of the university. This fellow- 
ship guarantees responsible transmis- 
sion of a backbone of tradition, and 
contrasts markedly with the irrespon- 
sible pursuit of the sensational, the 
new and different, the merely novel, 
the fad of the moment. If one of the 
marks of hell is “a mind not to be 
changed by Place of Time,” just as 
truly is the absence of heaven a mind 
ever wandering, ever wavering—‘like 
a wave of the sea driven with the 
wind and tossed.” 
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